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Objectives of the Club: To promote the appreciation, preservation and conser¬ 
vation of Canada’s natural heritage; to encourage investigation and publish the 
results of research in all fields of natural history and to diffuse the information on 
these fields as widely as possible; to support and co-operate with organizations 
engaged in preserving, maintaining or restoring environments of high quality for 
living things. 

Club Publications: THE CANADIAN FIELD-NATURALIST, a quarterly 
devoted to reporting research in all fields of natural history relevant to Canada, 
and TRAIL & LANDSCAPE, a quarterly providing articles on the natural 
history of the Ottawa Valley and on club activities. 

Field Trips, Lectures and other natural history activities are arranged for local 
members; see “Coming Events” in this issue. 
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Welcome, New Members 


Ottawa Area 


Tricia Bailey & family 
Allan Bellack 
Peter Brebner 
Marco Denigris 

& Cindy Courtemanche 
Robert Dale 
Susan Duffield 
Janet Durno 
Elizabeth Gammell 
Ruth Gillespie & family 
Barb Gray 
Andrea Hathaway 
Elizabeth Hay & family 
Nancy Hofmann & family 
Lynda Horne & family 
Terry & Maureen Huzarski 
Cathy & David Ireland 
Joseph Karov & family 
Tina Kastia 

John Kubicek & Agi Csollany 


Jessy Kurias 

Glennis Lewis 

Michele Lonergan & family 

Qasem Mahmud & family 

Lisa Mibach 

Inara Moeser 

Verena Ossent 

Robert Pimm & family 

Claire Pinaud 

Christiane Racine & family 

Alexander Rankin & family 

Lelid Salvati & family 

Susan Spoke 

Scott Stewart 

Peter Teitelbaum & family 
Julie Thorne 
Margaret Turner 
Erica Vandergaast 
Bob Watt 

Chris Yurkoski & Barb Mongrain 


Other Areas 

Denis Fournie, Pierrefonds QC 
Ian McDonald, Inuvik NWT 
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A Special Tribute to 
Wilfred (Bill) Gummer 


Fenja Brodo 



Photo courtesy of Mrs. Gummer. 


Bill died on April 18 th , 1999. He was 84 years old. With his passing, Sandra 
Gushue and I lost a vital member of our editing team and a good friend, our 
Club lost a very devoted and active member of long standing, and of course 
Bill’s family and many friends lost a man with a big heart whose love and 
respect were very much reciprocated. 

Bill was an accomplished pianist. He had teamed up with Connie Clark to 
entertain us at the last Soiree, as he has done several times before, but sadly 
he died just days before that event. Bill once told me that his musical experi¬ 
ence made it easy and fun for him to distinguish bird songs. His profession as 
chemist and geologist and his love for canoeing took him into some of the most 
beautiful and remote areas in Canada where he honed his birding abilities and 
increased his general knowledge and appreciation of the bush. 

In 1971, when he accepted a position with Environment Canada in Ottawa, 
he just naturally joined the OFNC and remained active until his death. He was 
a vibrant force on Council for 15 years, including four years as Corresponding 
Secretary, two years as Vice President, followed by three years (1986-88) as 
President. He chaired and served on several committees and became affection¬ 
ately known as our Club’s “corporate memory” having compiled a useful index 
of Council motions. He was instrumental in revising our Constitution and 
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By-Laws, updating terms of reference for all officers and committees, and 
encouraging the setting of committee goals and agendas early in each new year. 
For all this and more Bill earned the George McGee Service Award in 1991, 
and in 1995 was recognized for “outstanding service to our Club” by Frank 
Pope who awarded Bill the President’s Prize (see Canadian Field-Naturalist 
106(4) :527-528); 108(2):269). 

For ten years, until 1995, Bill sat on the Publications Committee and he was 
an Associate Editor of T&L from 1980 until he died. Bill’s eagle eye for 
errors and his vast experience and memory of Club affairs saved us numerous 
embarrassments (and provided many shared laughs). Sandra Gushue (Produc¬ 
tion Manager of T&L) and I were very grateful when he cheerfully took over 
the editing of five issues while I was on sabbatical. I think that we three made a 
good team. 

Bill was a very good naturalist and a fme photographer. He gave several talks 
and led many excursions for the Club and contributed numerous articles for 
T&L. He was passionate about conservation and very proud of having been 
instrumental in protecting a good piece of Alfred Bog. 

His passion for conservation is articulated in his books. At the end of “A Funny 
T hin g Happened on the Way to the Portage” (1992),a memoir of numerous 
canoeing trips with long-time friends, he thoughtfully ponders the loss of our 
own forests due to economic pressures. He considers the dilemma of natural¬ 
ists like hims elf striving to protect the integrity of tracts of land but also want¬ 
ing such comforts as fine wooden furniture, books and newspapers, the 
convenience of electricity, and protection from flooding. 

“Stony Swamp” is a photographic essay through the seasons of a favourite local 
natural area familiar to many readers of T&L. In the foreword Bill expresses 
the hope that his book will promote the year-round pleasures to be had in 
Stony Swamp and so help maintain the integrity of this lovely area and prevent 
it from suffering further degradation from encroaching civilization. 

Bill proudly gave me his latest book, “A Look at Our Arctic,” barely a month 
before he died. Within its pages one can glimpse a man who lived life to the full¬ 
est. He retained meaningful friendships throughout his life, pursued his dreams 
to explore “up there,” and expressed his patriotic feelings (not without hum¬ 
our) by planting a flag prominently in the tundra (and received acknowledg¬ 
ment of same from External Affairs). He was continuously observing, learning 
and interpreting and recording his impressions on film and paper. His sense of 
beauty and breadth of knowledge as a geologist and an all-round naturalist, as 
well as his sense of fun, make his books interesting reading. 
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The dedication in “A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the Portage” 
reads “To Bee, who saw me leave on all my trips and who was always there to 
welcome me back again.” Bee and Bill Gummer recently celebrated their 60 th 
Wedding Anniversary. We extend our sincerest condolences to Mrs. Gummer 
and children, Peter, Susan, Wendy and William, and their families, for the loss 
that we also share. 


Adornments 


Estelle Bennett 

The brilliance of this dawning 
adds many facets to my day, 
while God’s breath is busy churning 
diamond sparkles on the bay. 

A filigree of foliage frames 
many treasures of the sky, 
ruby, sapphire, emerald wings 
in a flash drift by. 

Silvery cords rend the air 
A greeting as they pass, 

God’s breath now abated, 
the lake a sheet of glass. 

A string of pearls on a single blade 
presents the morning dew, 
ebony feathers of passing crows 
flutter down on cue. 

Precious cameos of nature pressed 
in the locket of my mind 
edged with golden images 
to sustain when life’s less kind. 13 
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An Update on the OFNC Awards 

The Awards Committee 

In 1979 The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club celebrated the centennial of its 
founding. This year-long celebration got people thinking about the contribu¬ 
tions of Club members and how their accomplishments could be recognized. 

As a result, in 1981, the Council approved the establishment of four awards: 
Member of the Year, Service, Conservation, and Naturalists’. Later that year, 
the Naturalists’ Award was converted to the Anne Hanes Natural History 
Award; in 1991 the Service Award became the George McGee Service Award. 
A Conservation Award for non-members was added in 1992. These awards 
recognize outstanding work for the Club, for protecting natural areas and for 
research in natural history. 

The official citations for award winners are published each year in The 
Canadian Field-Naturalist, with extensive descriptions of the winners’ merits. 
Shorter versions usually appear in the annual accounts of the Soirde in Trail & 
Landscape and in the Awards Committee’s annual report in The Canadian 
Field-Naturalist. 

Over the years, many deserving people have received these awards, and the 
awards presentations are a high point of the annual Soirde. Since the establish¬ 
ment of these awards; however, the wording of some of the awards in articles 
and on the nomination form was simplified or changed and important concepts 
were lost. Consequently, some awards made in previous years did not fit the 
original criteria. To get things back on track, the present Awards Committee 
prepared a proposal so that the Council could consider all five awards together 
and approve an official wording for each of them. This the Council did at its 
June meeting. 

Here we present the offical wording, along with some background, and our 
comments on certain points that have been subject to misinterpretation, 
especially for the Anne Hanes Natural History Award. Secondly, we have 
updated the list of award winners that appeared in 1987 and present the 1998 - 
1999 winners in Table 1. 

As you read through the descriptions of these awards, we hope that you will 
think of people who meet the standards outlined below and nominate them for 
the appropriate awards. Except for Conservation Award - Non-member, all 
candidates must be members in good standing. 
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MEMBER OF THE YEAR: In recognition of the member judged to have con¬ 
tributed the most to the Club in the previous year. (Members of the Executive 
are excluded from consideration.) 


GEORGE MCGEE SERVICE AWARD: In recognition of a member (or 
members) who has (have) contributed significantly to the smooth running of 
the Club over several years. (Members of the Executive are excluded from 
consideration.) 

This award now commemorates George McGee, who for more than three 
decades actively devoted much of his spare time to teaching people about birds 
and natural history through his talks and numerous outings. In so doing, he 
obtained many new members for the Club. He was a member of the Council 
for a decade and was involved with most of its committees. He was the Club 
President from 1964 to 1966. 


CONSERVATION AWARD - MEMBER: In recognition of an outstanding 
contribution by a member (or group of members) in the cause of natural his¬ 
tory conservation in the Ottawa Valley, with particular emphasis on activities 
within the Ottawa District. 

The Ottawa District is the area within 50 km of the Peace Tower in Ottawa. 

It was designated the official study area for the Club in 1895 and since then has 
been recognized as the area for which the Club has special responsibilities for 
conservation activities as well. 


CONSERVATION AWARD - NON-MEMBER: In recognition of an outstand¬ 
ing contribution by a non-member (or group of non-members) in the cause of 
natural history conservation in the Ottawa Valley, with particular emphasis on 
activities within the Ottawa District. 


ANNE HANES NATURAL HISTORY AWARD: In recognition of a member 
who, through independent study or investigation, has made a worthwhile 
contribution to our knowledge, understanding and appreciation of the natural 
history of the Ottawa Valley. The award is designed to recognize work that is 
done by amateur naturalists. 
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This award was established in December of 1981 to honour the memory of 
Anne Hanes, who was an active naturalist and the founding editor of Trail & 
Landscape. To quote Sheila Thomson, Anne “felt that amateurs could and 
should roll up their sleeves and contribute significantly to our scientific know¬ 
ledge of local natural history”. This award is intended to recognize naturalists 
who have sought out new scientific information about the natural history of 
the Ottawa Valley and who have reported their findings in appropriate public¬ 
ations. (Helping people enjoy nature is equally important, but that is not 
the purpose of this award. The “appreciation” in the designation means our 
increased perception of nature derived from the new scientific knowledge 
gained, not from casual observation.) Like Anne, successful candidates are 
expected to have done their investigations on their own time and not for pay. 

The Anne Hanes Natural History Award is a very special award for special 
achievement in scientific investigation. It is not to be expected that such an 
award be made very often. 

In 1981 funds were donated in Anne’s memory to provide money for a present¬ 
ation piece, currently a carving by Ellaine Dickson. 


And lastly there is the President’s Prize, for which only the President can select 
a recipient. 

PRESIDENTS PRIZE: The President’s own recognition of a member for 
unusual support of the Club and its aims. This award and any associated 
presentation is to be made, or not, at the sole discretion of the President. 


In addition to the awards discussed above, there is the category of honorary 
membership in the Club. The wording for this exceptional honour is contained 
in the Constitution and is summarized here: 

HONORARY MEMBER: This award is presented in recognition of outstand¬ 
ing contributions by a member or non-member to Canadian natural history or 
to the successful operation of the Club. Usually people awarded an honorary 
membership have made extensive contributions over many years. At the pres¬ 
ent time honorary membership is limited to 25 people. 

Acknowledgement: 

We thank Sheila Thomson for allowing us to quote her and use her thoughts in our 
explanation of the Anne Hanes Natural History Award. 
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References (in chronological order): 

Darbyshire, S. 1981. OFNC awards. Trail & Landscape 15(5): 228-229. 

Darbyshire, S. 1982. Anne Hanes Natural History Award. Trail &. Landscape 16(2): 75. 
Brunton, D.F. and W.K. Cummer. 1987. The history of OFNC awards and the Awards 
Committee. Trail & Landscape 21(5): 236-243. 

Cummer, [W.K.] 1992. A special tribute to George H. McGee. Trail & Landscape 
26(2): 36-37. 

Frankton, E. et al. 1993. The 1993 Soiree/Honorary membership and the 1992 OFNC 
awards. Trail & Landscape 27(3): 83-87. 

Reddoch, J.M. 1995. The Ottawa District - a hundred years of knowledge gained. Trail 
& Landscape 29(4): 135-137. n 


Call for Nominations for 
OFNC Awards 


Nominations are requested from Club members for the following awards: 

Honorary Membership 
Member of the Year Award 
George McGee Service Award 
Conservation Award - Member 
Conservation Award - Non-member 
Anne Hanes Natural History Award 

Descriptions of these awards are given above. 

Nominations and supporting rationale should be submitted no later than 
December 15,1999 to: 

Awards Committee 
The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club 
Box 35069 Westgate Post Office 
Ottawa, Ontario, K1Z 1A2 

Nominators are asked to provide as much information as possible on their 
nominees. This will assist the Awards Committee and ensure that the nominees 
get the best consideration. n 
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Ottawa Field-Naturalist 


Year 

of presentation 
(of award ) 

Honorary Member 

Member 
of the Year 

George McGee 
Service Award 

1999 (1998) 

Francis R. Cook 

Robina Bennett 


1998 (1997) 

John Livingston 

Eileen Evans 

B. Ladouceur 

1997(1996) 

Bruce M. Di Labio 
William O. Pruitt Jr. 

Catherine O’Keefe 

Monty Brigham 

1996 (1995) 


Bob Bracken 


1995 (1994) 


Tony Beck 

Ron Bedford 

1994 (1993) 


David Moore 

Bill Holland 

1993 (1992) 

George F. Ledingham 

Colin Gaskell 

Patricia Narraway 

1992 (1991) 

EUaine M. Dickson 

Michael Murphy 

Bill Gummer 

1991 (1990) 


Francis R. Cook 

Robert Lee 

1990 (1989) 

A. J. Erskine 

Deirdre Furlong 

Joyce Reddoch 

1989 (1988) 


Frank Pope 

Lois Cody 

1988 (1987) 

Ibra L. Conners 

Colin Gaskell 

Gordon Pringle 


Pertinent references in Trail & Landscape 


21(4): 190 (1987) 
21(5): 236 (1987) 
22(3): 102 (1988) 
22(4): 188 (1988) 
23(3): 108 (1989) 


24(3): 91 (1990) 
25(3): 75 (1991) 
26(4): 107(1992) 
27(3): 83 (1993) 
28(3): 69 (1994) 


29(3): 83 (1995) 
30(3): 89 (1996) 
31(3): 87 (1997) 
32(3): 95 (1998) 
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)lub Award Winners 


Conservation 

Award 

Member 

Conservation 

Award 

Non-Member 

President’s Prize 

Anne Hanes 
Natural History 
Award 

:n Todd 

Jean Ianglois 




hael Runtz 

Natural Heritage 
Information Centre 


Joyce & Allan 

Reddoch 

istine Hanrahan 
dra Garland 

J. Gordon Nelson 


J. M. Gillett 

Harrison 

Kit Chubb 

Dave Smythe 

Marilyn Light 

Huggett 

Goulboum 

Environmental 

Advisory Committee 

Bill Gummer 


}ues Cayouette 

Donna Wilson 

Eileen Evans 

Maty I. Moore 

Huggett 

Kanata Lakes Natural 
Environment Area 

Gillian Marston 

Donald G. Cuddy 

ert Dugal 

■ l! 'll 

Larry Neily 

Michael Runtz 

Reilly 

. 

Peter Hall 




Michael Murphy 


nk Pope 


Marg Benson 

Daniel F. Brunton 

iham MacNay 


Dianna Thompson 

Jack Holliday 


not awarded 

award not 
established 























































News From the Membership 
Committee 


The Year 2000 Problem 

Most of you will be familiar with the “year 2000 Problem” or Y2K: the use of 
the last two digits of the year in computers and computer programs and the 
problems that creates when the year becomes 2000. The membership system 
is no exception, and it has now been modified to use four digits. Starting in 
October/November you will notice that your membership number has seven 
digits instead of five, with the first four being the year in which you joined the 
Club. 

E-mail Addresses 

Electronic mail (e-mail) is now a fast and cheap means of communication 
for those people who have the use of computers. It is used extensively in the 
administration of the Club for such things as communications among members 
of committees, and for the publication of T&L and the CFN. So far, we have 
not used it for communication with the general membership, but starting this 
Fall, we intend to add e-mail addresses to the membership database for those 
members who have them and are willing to let us use them as a substitute for 
regular mail where possible. An insert with the membership renewal notice will 
explain what we hope to accomplish, n 


Treasurer Wanted 


Frank Pope 

We still need a treasurer. This is an interesting position at the core of Club 
operations. It is a great opportunity for a qualified person to make a significant 
contribution to our Club. If you are at all interested, please give me a call at 
829-1281. a 
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Conservation Matters 


Teri Keogh 

The Conservation Committee aims to protect natural areas through promoting 
conservation in the Ottawa region. This may involve efforts to prevent develop¬ 
ment of existing conservation areas or creating awareness of sites which should 
be protected. Current projects or concerns of the Committee are discussed in 
this article. 

Petrie Island 

Located at the end of Trim Road, east of Orleans, this island is still being 
considered by the Region as a potential site for an interprovincial bridge and 
by the Township of Cumberland as a marina. The Friends of Petrie Island 
along with the OFNC are against any development in this ecologically unique 
area (for a complete description see T&L 33(2):59-73). People who attended 
the Club’s outing on July 25 may be especially inclined to agree and express this 
opinion to the Region and the Township of Cumberland (see T&L reference 
above for addresses). For further information or to volunteer please contact 
the Friends of Petrie Island at 824-1188. 

Shirleys Bay 

This important conservation area in Kanata may be in a similar predicament 
as Petrie Island. It is one of the proposed sites for the west interprovincial 
bridge. Fortunately, the need for a bridge in the west end seems less pressing, 
but should still be a major concern. The Committee is planning to stay inform¬ 
ed on the Region’s plans, and requests that proper environmental reviews be 
done before any sites are selected for either bridge. 

South Gloucester 

The Committee is still looking at ways by which an important natural area in 
South Gloucester can be set aside for conservation. The area around the south¬ 
ern end of Hawthorne Road is considered by some to have one of the most 
significant floras of the Ottawa-Carleton region. A comparison of its species 
diversity with that of Stony Swamp reveals that it has as many rare and uncom¬ 
mon native species as Stony Swamp, even though it is about one fifth the size. 
None of it is protected from development and part of it is already being used 
as a quarry. There was a proposal in 1978 to make it a conservation area as a 
result of the work done by Albert Dugal and Allan and Joyce Reddoch. It is 
imperative that the City of Gloucester, the owner of part of this land, is made 
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aware of the conservation value and takes action to protect this land before it is 
all lost. The Committee is currently deciding on the best course of action. 

Green Map of the National Capital Area 

The Ottawa 2000 group’s environment committee is continuing to go ahead 
with its green map project. One of the main goals of this project is to identify 
the ecological resources in the Ottawa area. We are actively assisting the green 
map committee, despite some concern that this might turn into a commercial 
venture. For further information on the Green Map of the National Capital 
Area (see following article or contact Bill Royds at (613)733-7727 or email: 
az915@ncf.ca. 

Greenspace Alliance of Canada’s Capital 

The Greenspace Alliance is a group of community associations concerned with 
main t ainin g existing natural or green areas within their communities. This sort 
of organization can be very effective for putting additional pressure on local 
politicians to conserve natural areas. Therefore, the Conservation Committee 
plans to foster a cooperative relationship with the Alliance. For anyone interest¬ 
ed in lear nin g more about the Greenspace Alliance of Canada’s Capital please 
contact Shelley Parlow at 560-2600 ext. 2691. 

Proposals for East and West Interprovinicial Bridges 
See Petrie Island and Shirleys Bay, above, for updates. 

River Care 2000 

This group is co-ordinating ideas for a long term strategy once the Rideau 
River Biodiversity Project is finished. They are looking for ideas and other 
possible projects to clean up the Rideau River. They have prepared a question¬ 
naire that is available for interested parties. For further information or to 
obtain a questionnaire please contact Jeff Kohl atjkohl@rideau.net. 

Presqu’ile Management Plan 

A pre limin ary management plan for Presqu’ile Park was released in February 
1999 and seemed to strike the right balance between conservation and public 
recreation. However, it unfortunately sparked local opposition due to the issue 
of waterfowl hunting and other concerns. False reports circulated that activities 
such as camping, camp fires and picnics would not be allowed, and that only 
birders and naturalists would be allowed in. The OFNC wrote to the Minister 
of Natural Resources (John Snobelen) in support of the preliminary plan. 

We are also responding directly to the Presqu’ile planning team’s more recent 
request for comments. In our response, we referred to the park’s essential con¬ 
servation mandate, and the importance of activities related to natural history, 
whether as recreational observations, or as serious study. Regarding the plan to 
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zone 82% of the park as nature reserve, we referred to the planning team’s 
statement that this only reflects the existing situation. We said the nature 
reserve areas must not be diminished. 

Regarding the waterfowl hunt, we feel it is impossible to justify waterfowl hunt¬ 
ing in a relatively small natural environment park (less than 2,000 hectares), 
that is vital for so many species. We know that there are hunting organizations 
who respect the need for conservation, but we pointed out that conservation 
must apply to all species and to the habitat that supports them, not just to 
species that are sought after for hunting. 

There are a few other areas that the Committee is watching without currently 
taking an active role. Some examples are the proposed development of the 
Leitrim wetland (writing letters and keeping informed through Albert Dugal), 
the idea of setting up Land Trusts (Lynne Bricker, involved on behalf of the 
OFNC, can be contacted for more information), the best placement of path¬ 
ways through the Greenboro Turtlehead Nature Area, and the planned expan¬ 
sion of Highway 417 where it crosses the Mississippi River. « 


Metaphor 


Linda Jeays 


Ouch! 

The mousetrap nipped 
& scratched the fingers 
that set its spring: 
poetic justice. 


**** 
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Putting the National Capital 
on the Map 


Bill Royds 


(Nature: Land and Water) 


RIVER AND 

WATER-FRONT PARKS 


www greenmap com 

© Modern World Design 1996-97 
All rights reserved 
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Canada’s Capital Green Map needs you 

For years, committed environmental groups like the Ottawa Field-Naturalists 
Club have lobbied governments to preserve natural habitat and to minimize the 
abuse of our environment. But these are often seen as isolated efforts that are 
easily forgotten once the battles over particular areas are won or lost. We need 
to ensure that everyone in our region realizes the interconnectedness of our 
natural places. The natural habitat of the National Capital region affects our 
health as much as the well being of other animals and plants. 

A number of people in the National Capital area, both in Ottawa and the 
Outaouais, have banded together to create a Millennium Green Map project to 
help preserve the natural areas of our area by documenting and mapping them. 
This Ottawa 2000 Byways & Greenspaces EcoMillennium Team will be part of 
a worldwide effort by communities to create maps that bring the preservation 
of our environment to the forefront of public interest. By involving individuals, 
businesses, schools, colleges, universities, and all levels of government, we hope 
to create a green community that sees the “Green Capital” as the best goal for 
making this a livable region. By documenting our green areas, and promoting 
ecologically sound living in the capital, we hope to keep it green for years to 
come. See http:llwww.greenmap.org on the Internet for more information on the 
International Green Map Organization. 

As you see, this is a large effort. One of the most important tasks in this project 
is to nominate areas and features for inclusion in our Green Map. The Interna¬ 
tional Green Map Organization, of which Canada’s Capital Green Map team is 
a member, has designed a set of Green Map icons for creating maps that can 
be compared from city to city. These icons also help to categorize the environ¬ 
mental resources of an area to help secure them for the future. 

Canada’s Capital Green Map team intends to form a committee of environ¬ 
mentally conscious members of the National Capital co mm u n ity to review 
these nominations. We hope that some OFNC members will join this ongoing 
review committee together with conservationists from the Museum of Nature, 
Carleton and Ottawa Universities, Rideau Valley Conservation Authority, 
RMOC and others. 

We are also involving students at the primary and secondary level to help in 
neighbourhood mapping. Probably no one in the co mm u n ity knows better 
where to find tadpoles or toads than a 12-year-old. Teachers of Environmental 
Studies from the Ottawa-Carleton District School Board will incorporate green 
mapping methods in their curriculum with support from Carleton University 
students. 
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If you are interested in Canada’s National Capital Green Map Project 
You are cordially invited to join our team for Canada’s National Capital 
Green Map. The web pages at http://mvw.flora.org/greenspace/greenmap/ 
have more information or you can contact us at our e-mail address 
cancap-greenmap@home.com. 



We are calling for nominations and information about possible sites to be 
included in the map. In addition to natural areas, we want to include nonprofit 
environmental organizations, government programs, private businesses with 
environmental orientations, and volunteer groups. [There are also entries for 
environmentally unfriendly sites as well. By documenting evils as well as angels, 
we hope to add pressure to clean them up.] 


The nominated sites must somehow promote one or more of the following; 


. healthy outdoor activities 
. environmental quality 
. resource conservation 
. energy conservation 
. community preservation 


. civic engagement 
. population management 
. international responsibility 
. environmental education. 


We need to ensure that we map every environmentally significant area in 
the National Capital and for that we need your help. We are also very interest¬ 
ed in getting additional suggestions for other categories. 


By making a Green Map we will have a comprehensive record of all of the 
Region’s ‘Eco-sites’ - outstanding places of natural beauty, bird watching 
hotspots, walking paths, summer & winter trails, etc. Canada’s National 
Capital Green Map will be available on the Internet to both residents and 
visitors, alike, as a series of electronically linked maps and data bases. These 
will be able to be printed by individuals or in quantity by organizations such 
as the OFNC. n 
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FON Notes 


Frank Pope 

There have been significant changes in the staff at the FON. Ric Symmes has 
accepted the position of Executive Director and Ron Reid has replaced John 
Riley as Director of Conservation and Science. John has moved on to the 
Nature Conservancy of Canada. Sandy Symmes, who has done such a good 
job getting the regional councils started, resigned on August 1st. 

Regional council meetings begin with reports by club representatives. Have you 
ever wondered what neighbouring clubs are doing? Every club has a basic pro¬ 
gram of lectures and excursions and all of us were involved in “Lands for Life,” 
so in this short article I will mention significant activities outside of these events. 

As host for the FON Annual Conference last year, the Kingston Field Natural¬ 
ists were primarily involved in preparations for that event. In addition, how¬ 
ever, they conducted a winter waterfowl inventory, a Bald Eagle survey, 
participated in Project Feeder Watch, maintained nest boxes, rehabilitated 
shrike habitat, raised funds for habitat preservation and participated in the 
rehabilitation of the Little Cataraqui Creek marsh. 

Closer to home, the Mississippi Valley Field Naturalists (Almonte/Carleton 
Place) have been involved in the Lanark County Forest Management Plan and 
the use of pesticides in Lanark County. 

In Perth, the Rideau Valley Field Naturalists are struggling with a problem 
familiar to us all: one of those intervals in the life of a club when it is difficult 
to find volunteers willing to accept responsibility for organizing and completing 
projects. 

The Macnamara Field Naturalists in Arnprior are close to achieving the am¬ 
bitious goal of preserving Gillies Grove, a magnificent stand of old growth pine 
forest. It has meant raising a large sum of money. The OFNC has contributed 
to this fund. 

The Vankleek Hill Nature Society has been heavily involved in preserving 
Alfred Bog, another project in which the OFNC is an active participant. 

The Pembroke Area Field Naturalists reported organizing three bird counts, 
two butterfly counts and one dragonfly count. They are also starting a database 
of local flora and fauna. 
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A new club, the Prince Edward County Field Naturalists (Picton) is off to a 
good start. They walked the 50 km Prince Edward County Railway corridor 
and participated in discussions on its future use. They provided 20 volunteers 
for the new Prince Edward Point Bird Observatory. They also have been active 
in opposing the use of DOMBIND on county roads and have supported Quinte 
Conservation (the local conservation authority) in two projects: the Forest 
Management Tax Relief Program and land trusts. Unfortunately, the junior 
naturalist club that they recently established could not be sustained. 0 


Mausoleum 


Robert Nero 

One last look, I thought 
where garden spider Argiope 
hauled her nets all summer 
beside a post at the ballfield. 
Wondering if she’d still be there 
on this cool October morning 
for Pd found her present, 
shining gold and black athwart 
misted web in early light 
through September’s tarnish. 

But now the grass crunched 
beneath my feet as I leaned down 
removing my glasses to peer 
into her familiar lair 
only to find it vacated - 
the net less than intact and 
fallen beneath on the ground. 
Only crusty remnants of feasts: 
husks and shells and legs 
pretty bits of insects left, 
a miniature mausoleum. n 
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Help 

at the Fletcher Wildlife Garden 


Miticolojfe 



Sandy Garland 

This long-term project of the OFNC depends on input from all 
sorts of people. It is managed by a committee headed by Peter 
Hall, one of the founders of the FWG. On Friday mornings, a 
crew of hard workers meets regularly to maintain the project’s 
centrepiece - the Backyard Garden. Volunteers also get to- 
" gether on weekends or evenings to plant, mulch, weed, and 
groom other parts of the 15-acre site. 


But, guess what? Sometimes these people go on vacation, get sick, have other 
commitments, or even move away. Sometimes the “weeds” grow faster than the 
plants. And we always have more ideas than hands to carry them out. 

Some of the jobs currently available: 

• public relations (outreach to the public and media) 

• simple carpentry or handyman jobs (put up a shelf, construct a box for 
brochures, build a structure to protect a shrub in winter) 

• take brochures to be photocopied 

• put up a purple martin box (we’ve got the box) 

• telephone volunteers 

• help out during our fall plant sale 

• write press announcements 

• plan a nature display 

• take over maintenance of our OFNC feeder 

• propagate native plants from seed. 


The variety is endless, the work is fun, the atmosphere is congenial, and we’re 
always learning something new. 

If this ambitious and widely acclaimed project is to continue and flourish, we 
need more volunteers. So if you’ve been meaning to get involved or simply want 
to know more about the project, please contact us. You can join us any Friday 
morning in the Backyard Garden behind the centre. For more information, 
call Sandy Garland at 730-0714 or Peter Hall at 733-0698. Visit our web site at 
http://www.achilles.net/fletcher.htm or reach us by e-mail at ofnc@achilles.net n 
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Oscar-winning Catch 


Claude B. Renaud and Anne Phelps 



Oscar, Astronotus ocellatus, collected from the Rideau Canal, downtown Ottawa, on 23 
June 1999 (CMNFI1999-22). Total length is 194 mm. 

Around noon on the 23 June 1999, Mr. Hugh Gordier and his wife were fishing 
in the Rideau Canal in downtown Ottawa, along the Queen Elizabeth Parkway 
behind Landsdowne Park, when he felt a tug on his line. He gave it a yank and 
out came a fish the size of a sunfish. Once the fish was landed, he realized that 
it wasn’t anything he had caught before and decided to freeze it. 

He called Christie Curley of the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources office 
in Kemptville to report his unusual catch and ask for an identification. Ms. 
Curley recognized the fish as an exotic species and then contacted the senior 
author at the Canadian Museum of Nature for a more precise identification. 

The frozen specimen was easily identified as an Oscar, Astronotus ocellatus, a 
popular aquarium fish native to the Amazon, La Plata and Orinoco river 
basins in South America. The Oscar belongs to the cichlid family, a diverse 
group of fishes comprising over 1300 species (Nelson 1994). It is easily distin¬ 
guished from our native bony fishes by possessing a single nostril on each side 
of the head, instead of a pair per side, and is characterized by an interrupted 
lateral line, with the higher part at the anterior end of the fish and the lower 
part at the posterior end, the presence of a large eye spot (or “ocellus” from 
which the species name is derived) at the base of the tail fin and about four 
irregularly-shaped eye spots at the base of the dorsal fin. The eye spots have 
a dark centre surrounded by a red ring. 
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It has a compressed body like that of any local member of the sunfish or bass 
family. The specimen is 194 mm in total length and 143 mm in standard length 
(up to where the tail flexes) and weighs 223 g (freshly thawed). Its body and 
fins are predominantly black with some patches of reddish colouration on the 
lower flanks. Its stomach contents comprised parts from at least two fishes 
(three fm rays of two types, four scales of two sizes, and partially digested 
muscle tissue) and part of one crayfish. The fish has been deposited as a 
voucher specimen in the Canadian Museum of Nature’s fish collection under 
catalog number CMNFI1999-22. 

According to Nico (1999), the Oscar has been introduced and become estab¬ 
lished ( = has self-sustaining populations) in south Florida and Hawaii and is 
reported from, but not known to be established, in nine other states including 
Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Texas and Virginia. The Florida and Hawaii records were the 
result of deliberate stockings in the 1950s for purposes of recreational fishing, 
whereas the introductions into all other states were apparently the result of 
released aquarium specimens (Nico 1999). 

Courtenay et al. (1991) and Mandrak and Crossman (1992) have reported 
the presence of the Oscar from Ontario waters but do not state the precise 
locality. Marty Rouse of the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, (personal 
communication, 12 July 1999) has told us that both these reports were based 
on a single specimen from the Welland Canal at Ramey’s Bend, Port Colbome, 
caught by an angler on 3 August 1988. This Oscar was the result of an intention¬ 
al release from an aquarium and it failed to become established (Mandrak and 
Crossman 1992). Additionally, Dr. Nick Mandrak, Trent University, Peterbor¬ 
ough (personal communication, 4 July 1999) has been told of an Oscar being 
caught in the Trent Canal, near Peterborough in 1998. The Globe and Mail, 
on 31 July 1999 (Mittelstaedt 1999) reported on another Oscar from Sturgeon 
Lake, part of the Trent Canal System, near Fenelon Falls. Alan Dextrase of the 
Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources in Peterborough (personal communica¬ 
tion, 3 Aug. 1999) informed us that this particular specimen was collected on 
hook and line on the 6 July 1999. 

In mid-August 1999, yet another Oscar was caught in Dows Lake, part of the 
Rideau Canal System, in downtown Ottawa. The specimen, about 250 mm in 
total length, was caught with baited hook and line by the children of Mr. Viktor 
Gabroussenok. Mr. Gabroussenok (personal communication, 27 Aug. 1999) 
had to help his children haul the fish in because it put up a good fight. 

We suspect that the presence of the Oscar in the Rideau Canal System was 
due to the deliberate dumping of aquarium stock by a misguided aquarist. It is 
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unlikely that the fish had been in the canal system very long because Oscars are 
adapted to warm temperatures and cannot withstand our cold winter. Neverthe¬ 
less, during the period of time that it was in the canal, it had the opportunity to 
negatively impact native fishes since it is a voracious carnivore. Nico (1999) 
states that the Oscar is considered a potential competitor with native sunfishes 
(family Centrarchidae) for food and possibly for spawning areas. 

We wish to strongly advise against introducing non-native fishes into our 
Canadian waters. The consequences can be devastating. Another exotic, the 
Common Carp, Cyprinus carpio, introduced to Canada from the United States 
in 1880 (originally from Europe) is now firmly established in the Rideau River 
and Canal System (Phelps et al. 2000). This species causes degradation of 
shorelines by uprooting aquatic vegetation (Winfield and Townsend 1991). 

It is better to try and find a new home for our unwanted aquarium fish. Many 
aquarium stores will take back Oscars. A last resort would be to sacrifice it. It 
is better to kill one fish rather than being responsible for the death of untold 
numbers. With regards to the last statement, it is always wise to learn as much 
as possible about a pet before acquiring it. This may prevent future grief. 
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Wildlife Sometimes Benefits from 
Purple Loosestrife 

Stephen Darbyshire and Laurie Consaul 



Stacks of gnawed purple loosestrife stems along the south shore of Riopelle Island. 
Photo by Laurie ConsauL 


Much has been written on purple loosestrife (Lythrum salicaria L.) as the 
environmental scourge of the 1990’s. It has been vilified as destroying natural 
wet lands (White et al. 1993) and as an agricultural weed (Mai et al. 1992). 

In Ontario purple loosestrife is listed as a noxious weed under provincial 
legislation, in more than 60 municipalities. Purple loosestrife has been known 
in North America for almost two centuries, but expanded extensively across 
the continent only in the last few decades (Louis-Marie 1944). A review of the 
biology of purple loosestrife by Mai et al. (1992) reported no direct beneficial 
effects to wildlife in North America. 

With chemical and mechanical control of this wide spread weed impossible, 
a great deal of money and time has been invested in trying to find biological 
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control agents that will attack and suppress the growth of populations. About 
14 insect species are known from Europe as host-specific on purple loosestrife 
and five of these have been investigated as a possible suite of biocontrol agents: 
a root-mining weevil ( Hylobius transversovittatus)\ a gall gnat ( Bayeria 
salicaria ); a flower-feeding beetle ( Nanophyes marmoratus ); and, two leaf¬ 
eating beetles ( Galerucella pusilla and G. calmariensis). 

In 1998, while doing surveys on the islands in the Ottawa River at the Champ¬ 
lain Bridge (Ottawa/Hull), we noticed purple loosestrife scattered around all 
these islands with dense populations on the south shore of Riopelle Island 
(the most southerly of the three islands) and at the eastern end of Riopelle and 
Cunningham Islands. Along the south shore of Riopelle Island many stems of 
purple loosestrife were observed stacked and aligned neatly near the shore in 
shallow water. Most of the outer epidermis and leaves of these stems had been 
stripped and eaten. There were obvious tooth marks along the stems where 
outer tissues had been gnawed off by a rodent. Piles of 10 to 20 of these stems 
were noted in several spots along the shore on several dates in the summer. 

We have seen no sign of muskrat living on the islands for the last few years, 
although they are common in the marsh bays along the mainland. Evidence 
of beavers on both Riopelle and Cunningham Islands is, however, plentiful In 
1999 tracks were seen in the sandy shore along the northwest side of Cunning¬ 
ham Island. There are signs of old burrows at the east (downstream) end of 
Cunningham and Riopelle Islands where the shores are muddier and burrow 
entrances can be made underneath the dense thickets of meadow sweet, dog¬ 
wood, button bush, and glossy buckthorn. The rocky areas around most of the 
remaining shores of the islands make it difficult for beavers to find suitable 
sites to burrow into the banks. On the north side of Cunningham Island there is 
an old beaver lodge built on the bank. Bank lodges are a compromise between 
open water lodge construction and bank burrows. Sticks and mud are piled on 
the shore at the water’s edge so that they over-top an underwater entrance. In 
1999 a new lodge was built on the southwest shore of Cunningham Island. Signs 
of activity were observed around this lodge during the spring and early sum¬ 
mer. By late summer, when the water levels had dropped substantially, the 
lodge was abandoned. 

Beavers primarily eat the cambium layer (inner bark) of many woody plants 
as well as their twigs, leaves and buds. Favoured trees include trembling aspen 
(Populus tremuloides), willows (Salix species), white birch ( Betulapapyrifera), 
alder (Alnus species), balsam poplar ( Populus balsamiferd), cottonwood 
(Populus species), basswood (Tilia americand), maples (Acer species) and 
ashes ( Fraxinus species), more or less in that order. Almost every type of 
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tree and shrub is known to be eaten by beavers in times of duress. During the 
summer, herbaceous aquatic plants are also eaten, especially submerged root 
stalks of plants like cattails ( Typha species) and bulrushes ( Scirpus species). 

It is estimated that one beaver will cut 216 trees in one year and that one acre 
of trembling aspen will support a beaver for one year (Banfield 1975). 

There is now no trembling aspen and few willows or speckled alder ( Alnus 
incana subsp. rugosa ) on the islands. These species, which are the preferred 
foods of beaver, were reported in a past survey of plants fifty years ago (Groh 
1955) and many were present twenty years ago (Dickson and Darbyshire 1979). 
Many of the ash trees (Fraxinus pennsylvanica) in the forests on the islands are 
partly cut by beaver, indicating that beavers are resorting to foods which are 
not generally preferred. Other woody plants which show signs of being eaten 
included meadow sweet ( Myrica gale), dogwoods ( Comus species), maples 
(Acer rubrum X saccharinum), and some common buckthorn ( Rhamnus 
cathartica). Of the other common trees on the islands, there were no signs 
of the oaks ( Quercus macrocarpa ) or elms ( Ulmus americana) having been 
touched. 

With hardly enough suitable woody plants to support a single beaver for one 
year on both these islands combined, a beaver diet would have to be heavily 
supplemented with herbaceous plants. However, the rocky substrates of the 
river bottom and the fast current do not provide conditions for luxuriant 
aquatic plant growth either. Emergent aquatic plants such as cattails, bulrushes 
and bur-reeds (Sparganium species) are uncommon on the islands. 

The rocky shores of the Ottawa River in areas such as these islands in the 
Champlain rapids must be a difficult place for beavers to live. The water is fast 
flowing and fluctuates substantially throughout the season (more than a metre), 
making it difficult to maintain the lodge entrance under water. Even if there 
was enough building material (trees and mud), it is impossible to construct a 
dam to stabilize the seasonal fluctuations. The rocky shores and bottoms make 
it difficult to burrow or dredge channels. The lack of muddy substrates around 
the islands means that the lodges are relatively devoid of mud and neither very 
strong nor well insulated. We found no evidence of underwater food caches 
for winter use and it seems likely that beavers do not live year-round on the 
islands. It is undoubtedly very difficult for beavers to overwinter on the islands 
due to the fluctuating water levels and poor food souurces. Beavers present on 
the islands during the summer probably arrive each year as young animals 
displaced from their natal lodge and territories and searching for suitable new 
home territories. 
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The populations of purple loosestrife on these islands do not seem to have 
diminish ed as a result of beaver activities and it is likely that this plant is eaten 
only as part of a starvation diet. This is, however, the only reference that we 
have found of beaver or other native wildlife consuming purple loosestrife. 
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Luskville Falls, 4 July 1999 


Fenja Brodo 



Beaver lodge high and dry, above Luskville Falls, 4 July 1999. Photo by I.M. Brodo 


One of my favourite hikes in Gatineau Park is to climb up past Luskville Falls 
to the fire tower and beyond. On a hot day my husband Ernie and I usually stop 
at the falls to cool off and to enjoy the antics of children (and the occasional 
dog) romping in the cool pools of water that collect at the foot of the falls and 
along the stream. 

We had a very hot late June and early July in 1999. On July 4 th we headed for 
the coolness of the falls, equipped as usual for an outing of this kind, with 
camera, hand lens, insect net, bathing suits, and bags for collecting blue berries. 

What a disappointing surprise to find no water in the falls. Barely a trickle of 
water managed to dribble down the barren, vertical rock face. The expected 
moss and algal community had disappeared! The stream running down the 
mountain was also reduced to a barely perceptible trickle. Further up the hill, 
in the oak woodland, only a few rather dry, tasteless blue berries were to be 
had. 

Suspecting that beavers may be responsible for shutting off the water supply to 
the falls, and not believing that the weather was entirely at fault, we left the trail 
to explore what should have been the headwaters. We have climbed this trail 
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during previous heat waves and have always been refreshed by the stream and 
the falls. 

We did find a beaver pond on the escarpment above, but the beaver lodge was 
high and dry; the pond had also suffered from drought. Two entrances to the 
lodge were clearly exposed (see photo above) as was the base of the lodge 
itself. We could also admire the construction of the beaver dam, still intact 
which was completely exposed due to the total lack of water. Even the two-foot 
wide stream bed beyond the beaver lodge was barely dampened. The beavers 
were apparently long gone from this desolate spot. 

On we went to our favourite swimming hole, Lac Charette. At least there we 
found cool, cool water. The water level may have been a little lower than usual 
but it was hard for us to tell because we had no markers. 

Another mission on this trek was to find two particular lichens needing photo¬ 
graphs for Ernie’s upcoming book. At least that project was successful. The 
climb was hotter and drier than we had expected, but enjoyable nevertheless. 
With water or not, the Luskville Falls area in Gatineau Park is always a beauti¬ 
ful place to hike. n 



The rock foam lichen (Stereocaulon saxatile) is common on the exposed granitic outcrops 
in the Luskville Falls area and throughout the region. Drawing by Susan Laurie-Bourque, 
from “Lichens of the Ottawa Region, Second Edition" (1998). Book available from the 
OFNC, the Canadian Museum of Nature boutique, or from the author, I.M. Brodo. 
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Eastern Ontario 
Biodiversity Museum 
Grand Opening July 1-4,1999 

Heather Hamilton 



In front of the permanent exhibit, "Limerick Forest Through the Seasons, ” (left to right) 
Don Cameron, Mayor of North Grenville Aleta Karstad, Vice-President and Heather 
Hamilton, President 


It was down to the wire, hammering and painting, vacuuming and cleaning up, 
but we made it with minutes to spare as Museum members and special guests 
arrived for our grand opening reception on Wednesday, June 30. Why is it that 
with all the best planning in the world “this is always the way it happens!” The 
rewards are worth it, however, for after weeks of all-hours work and burning 
the midnight oil, we have a museum to be proud of. 

Our opening event featured a ribbon-cutting ceremony with North Grenville 
Mayor Don Cameron, assisting museum Vice-President Aleta Karstad, and 
President, Heather Hamilton, in cutting the ribbon in front of our permanent 
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diorama “Limerick Forest Through the Seasons.” Heather thanked our dedi¬ 
cated volunteers, staff and Board of Directors who had performed beyond the 
call of duty, and funders, partners and special supporters who have provided 
invaluable assistance in many ways to help us get established. One of these long¬ 
time supporters, Philip White of Filtran Ltd., made a special presentation to 
the EOBM of a cheque for $20,000 to help with opening expenses as well as to 
provide a nest-egg for our future Building Fund. We are very grateful to Philip 
for his on-going support and interest in the Museum. Aleta also gave a brief but 
heart-felt address about how important the Museum is to her and how it will 
benefit the community. 

After the ceremonies, about 60 guests enjoyed refreshments and circulated 
through our exhibits, including the Gallery of Art which has on display works 
from nine Eastern Ontario nature and wildlife artists and whimsical animal 
origami mobiles. In the “Nature Close Up Gallery” the portable exhibits 
feature freshwater clams. Tiger Moths and Tiger Beetles. We will be adding, 
soon, two new exhibits to this display. Giant Insects and Cattails. 

Our large permanent diorama follows Limerick Forest through the four 
seasons with a realistic background designed and painted by Aleta with help 
from Karen Oesterreich. It begins with a winter snowscape inhabited by 
chickadees, Cedar trees and Snowshoe Hares. As we move into spring, the 
snow melts into a vernal pond, a home for salamanders and frogs. A large 
beech tree surrounded by trilliums and other herbs spreads its roots beside 
the pond and marks the transition into summer, where a bright male Cardinal 
overlooks the scene with a female Ruffed Grouse and two Screech Owls. The 
forest floor of the exhibit is real leaf litter with mosses and twigs from Limerick 
Forest. In the background, visitors can hear the calls of chickadees and spring 
frogs. Currently, the public is able to see January through June represented 
and a further section will be unveiled during our annual November fundraiser. 

Several events and activities also took place over the four-day opening. These 
included a fascinating origami presentation by Go Sato, an energetic kids 
concert by Rosie Emery at the Kemptville Canada Day celebrations, making 
Biodiversity Buttons to commemorate our opening, and a special display by 
the Canadian Museum of Nature on their Rideau River Biodiversity Study 
which included very popular live visiting turtles. We now also have a great new 
National Film Board video on the life of the Eastern Painted Turtle. 

The EOBM is off to a good start, and in the first several weeks since opening 
to the public, we have attracted about 400 visitors including day camp groups 
and parties from Ottawa. As well as local people, we have had visitors from 
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Arnprior, Peterborough, London (Ont.), St. Catherines, and even from Italy 
and Australia! 

Recently we have added a small temporary display of live animals including 
a Mudpuppy, Yellow-spotted Salamander, crayfish, snails, clams, and caterpil¬ 
lars that at the time of writing are about to turn into Monarch Butterflies or 
hibernating pupae of the Five-spotted Hawk Moth. We are constantly adding 
and upgrading exhibits to make the museum attractive and interesting for all. 
From the comments in our guest book, so far we are succeeding! If you haven’t 
yet been to visit we would love to see you. Members have free admission. 
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of Nature.“ 


Burnside Pit 


Frank Pope 

The Burnside Pit has been a popular spot for birders in recent years and in 
the October-December 1998 issue of T&L I described arrangements we had 
made for access to the pit. Since then management at the pit has decided that, 
because of the risk of injury to visitors from collisions with earth movers on the 
site, birders will no longer have access to the pit when it is operating. Birders 
may, however, enter the pit on week-ends and holidays when it is not operating. 

Please do not enter the Burnside Pit when it is in operation. n 
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Bird Studies Canada 


proudly presents its 

Fall Bird Fair & Annual Members Meeting 

featuring 

Bob McDonald of CBC’s Quirks and Quarks 
speaking on 

“Science in the 3rd Millennium” 

Bob McDonald’s presentations are enlightening and fun — a fascinating show. 
Watch him model a paper airplane based entirely on the principles of avian 
dynamics! 

Don’t miss it! 

Please join us at the Royal Botanical Gardens in Burlington on Sunday the 24th 
of October 1999 from 1-6 p.m. 




Admission is $15.00; $20.00 at the door 
Children under 16 yrs are free. 

Lots of exhibits, self-guided RBG garden tours, & RBG will have a cash kiosk 
with light refreshments. 


For tickets contact Bird Studies Canada: 
toll-free telephone at 1-888-448-2473 (BIRD); 
e-mail at generalinfo@bsc-eoc.org; 
website www.bsc-eoc.org/tickets.html ; 


fax at 1-519-586-3532. 


Our address is 
Bird Studies Canada, 

P.O. Box 160, Port Rowan, 
Ontario NOE 1M0. n 
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Notice - Bird Counts Planned 
for the Ottawa-Hull District 


The 1999 Ottawa-Hull Late Fall Bird Count is scheduled to begin at 3:00 p.m., 
Saturday October the 30 th . The count area will be the Ottawa District (50 km 
radius from the Peace Tower). This area is divided into four sectors by the 
Ottawa, Gatineau and Rideau Rivers. There are plenty of excellent birding 
spots to chose from and all birders of every skill level are welcome. There will 
be a reception at the Fletcher Wildlife Garden afterwards. 

If you are interested in participating in the count, please contact either the 
Quebec coordinator Daniel St-Hilaire at 776-0860 or the Ontario coordinator 
Eve Ticknor at 737-7551. 

The 1999 Ottawa-Hull Christmas Bird Count will be held on Sunday, Dec¬ 
ember 19 th . Members interested in participating should contact the coordina¬ 
tor Daniel St-Hilaire at 776-0860. He will provide information on action time, 
sectors where counts will be made and the sector leaders. Feeder watchers in 
the Ottawa area should call in information to Bev Scott at 599-9330, and feeder 
watchers in Quebec should call in their information to Daniel St-Hilaire at the 
number above. 

At 4:00p.m., after the count, there will be a meeting of all interested people 
involved to have a meal, review the events of the day, and to compile an official 
summary of numbers and species of birds. Participants will be informed by the 
section leaders of the location for this get-together. 

The Dunrobin Christmas Bird Count is scheduled for Sunday, January 2 nd , 
2000. Prospective participants and feeder watchers in the Dunrobin area 
should contact Bruce Di Labio at 839-4395. 

The Pakenham-Arnprior Christmas Bird Count is on Sunday, December 26 th . 
Intrested people should contact Mike Runtz at 1-623-9106. 

The figures from these counts will be presented as official reports to the 
National Audubon Society. As previously, participants will be asked to pay 
a fee of $5. n 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee. 

For further information, 
call the Club number (722-3050) after 10 a.m. 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don’t hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and the activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential 
on all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club) 
to E.M. Dickson, 2037Honeywell Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K2A 0P7, at least ten 
days in advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of 
the outing. Your cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not 
have to wait to the last moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due 
to low registration. We also wish to discourage the actual payment of bus fees on 
the day of the event. 

EVENTS A T THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NA TURE: The Club is grateful 
to the Museum for their cooperation and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. Club members must be prepared to show their membership 
cards to gain access for Club functions after regular museum hours. 

BIRD STATUS LINE: Phone 860-9000 to leam of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area. To report recent sightings call Michael Tate at 
825-1231. This service is run on behalf of the Birds Committee and is available to 
members and non-members. 

Le Club des Ornithologies de I’Outaouais has a similar service, in French, run 
by Daniel St-Hilaire at 778-3413 and the Bird Status Line is 778-0737. 

BUS EXCURSION: AUTUMN COLOURS 
Leaders: Eileen Evans and Pearl Peterkin 
Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Relax on a picturesque drive through the splendid 
countryside of historic Lanark County and enjoy the 
opportunity to saunter along short yet scenic nature trails at 
the Perth Wildlife Reserve and the Mill Pond Conservation 
Area. Bring along a lunch to enjoy amidst the invigorating 
autumnal air and the resplendent colours of the fall foliage. 
The leaders just may be persuaded to stop in at the 
Balderson Cheese Factory on the return journey! 


Sunday 
3 October 
8:30 a.m. 
to 

4:30 p.m. 
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Tuesday 

12 October 
8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

THE DYNAMICS OF GOOSE POPULATIONS ON THE 
GREAT PLAIN OF THE KOUKDJUAK 

Speaker: Steve Wendt 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Dr. Steve Wendt is Chief of migratory bird conservation for 
the Canadian Wildlife Service where he has worked as a 
wildlife biologist for nearly 25 years, being largely 
responsible for organizing surveys of birds. More recently, 
he has played an active role in the development of policies 
and regulations pertaining to bird conservation and is 
currently the Chair of Partners in Flight Canada and the 
Western Hemisphere Shorebird Reserve Network Advisory 
Council. Steve’s talk will focus on studies of various species 
of geese on the Great Plain of the Koukdjuak, Baffin Island, 
which may be the world’s largest goose colony. He has 
visited that area 8 times and will discuss work conducted 
there by the CWS since the 1920s, in addition to showing 
slides of different types of geese, other bird species, caribou 
and plants. A fascinating evening lies ahead! 

Sunday 

17 October 
7:30 a.m. 

FALL BIRDING ALONG THE OTTAWA RIVER 

Leaden Tony Beck 

Meet: Ottawa Beach parking lot, located immediately east of 
Andrew Haydon Park on Carling Avenue adjacent to the 
play structures. 

Tony will lead participants to several locales along the 

Ottawa River on a half-day outing to observe waterfowl and 
other migrating species. 

Saturday 

6 November 
9:00 a.m. 

LATE FALL RAMBLE IN THE GATINEAU PARK 

Leaden Philip Martin 

Meet: Supreme Court Building, front entrance, Wellington at 
Kent Street. 

This is a half-day general interest walk to see what plants and 
animals can still surprise you in spite of freezing night 
temperatures. The Gatineau Park is full of history, too. Bring 
a lunch and dress warmly. 
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Tuesday 
9 November 
8:00 p.m. 


Saturday 
13 November 
1:00 p.m. 
to 

3:30 p.m. 


Saturday 
27 November 
8:00 a.m. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
A SUMMER - LONG ARCTIC PADDLE - CANOEING 
FROM YELLOWKNIFE TO THE ARCTIC COAST 
Speaker Jill Allan 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Jill Allan, a nurse here in Ottawa, enjoys various wilderness 
activities, including canoeing, hiking and winter camping. 
For most of us a 1400 km canoe trip would present a 
formidable and perhaps an impossible challenge. She will 
recount her adventure in the summer of 1996, when, along 
with three friends, she travelled this distance from 
Yellowknife to the mouth of the Hood River on Arctic 
Sound, and was impressed by the landscape and the 
uniqueness of the vegetation and wildlife in this northern 
wilderness. She found C. Pielou’s “A Naturalist’s Guide to 
the Arctic” a great help in obtaining a better understanding 
of the flora and fauna that characterizes the tundra. 


VISIT TO THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NATURE, 
AYLMER 

Leaden Philip Martin 

Meet: Canadian Museum of Nature, 1740 Pink Road, 
Aylmer. 

The new National Heritage Building, housing the collections 
and the research staff of the Canadian Museum of Nature, 
was opened in 1996. The Museum has kindly agreed to show 
us some of the scientific collections, not normally available to 
the public, including fossils, large skeletons including 
dinosaurs, and invertebrates including worms, insects and 
various parasites, and a collection of minerals. 

Please register at the Club number (722-3050) by November 
10. This excursion is limited to 12 people. The Museum is 
easily accessible from Ottawa and directions will be given 
upon registration. However, if you need transport, please 
contact Philip Martin (729-3218), who will also meet 
participants at the door of the Museum. 

RARE BIRDS IN THE FALL 
Leaden Jim Harris 

Meet: Westgate Shopping Centre, southeast corner of the 
parking lot, Carling Avenue. 

Come and search for a Purple Sandpiper or a rare raptor or 
two on this half-day outing. The excursion will probably lead 
up the Ottawa River. 
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Sunday EARLY WINTER BIRDS AND FALL STRAGGLERS 

5 December Leaden Tony Beck 

8:00 a.m. Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the mall 
parking lot, junction of Richmond Rd. and Assaly Rd. 

Those who come on this half-day outing should have fun 
observing lingering fall migrants and those birds which are 
able to persist in the coldest season of the year. 


Tuesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

14 December UPDATE ON THE BROWN BEARS OF KAMCHATKA 
8:00 p.m. Speaker Dick Russell 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

This meeting was postponed from the 8th of June due to 
unforeseen circunmstances. Fortunately Dick Russell, a 
biologist with the Canadian Wildlife Service, is now able to 
continue his story of how his brother has studied this large 
population of brown bears, and show how it was possible to 
care for and release three orphaned cubs back into the wild. 
The Kamchatka Peninsula occupies a similar latitude to that 
of Canada and its terrain exhibits some interesting 
similarities and differences. For those who were 
disappointed earlier, now is your chance to see more of this 
magnificent part of the world. _ 


Tuesday OFNC 121st ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

11 January Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
8:00 p.m. and McLeod Streets. 

The Council for 2000 will be elected at this meeting and a 
brief review of the activities during 1999 will be given, as 
well as a statement of the Club’s finances. There will also be 
an interesting presentation by the Membership Committee. 

ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 


Have you been on an interesting held trip or made some unusual observations recently? 
Is there a colony of rare plants or a nesting site that needs protection? Write up your 
thoughts and send them to Trail Landscape. We can accept e-mail, IBM-compatible 
diskettes, or submissions in traditional form—typed, written, printed or painted! 


URL of our site: WEBMASTER’s e-maii' 

http:llwww.achilles.netlofnclindex.htm ofhc@achilles.net 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the Jan. - Mar. 2000 issue must be in the 
editor’s hands by Nov. 1st, 1999. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Fenja Brodo, Editor, TraU & Landscape, 28 Benson Street, Nepean, Ontario, K2E5J5 
H: (613) 723-2054; Fax: (613) 364-4027. e-mail: fbrodcKScybe rus.ca 
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Drawing from Life : the Art of Birding 


An evening with Brenda Carter 



The Eastern Ontario Biodiversity Museum invites you to its second annual 
fall fundraiser: the opening of a special new art exhibit and a leisurely, stimulating 

Friday evening with your fellow nature lovers and internationally recognized wildlife 
artist Brenda Carter. 


This year, Brenda has been in the throes of an extraordinary millennium 
project: to sketch and paint, from life, each of the 900 plus species of birds that have 
occurred in North America. She has captured the likeness of more than 400 different 
birds to date and plans to reach the 500 mark by year end. 

Brenda s Feather-Quest 99" has taken her from the Rio Grande to Hudson 
Bay, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, sketching in temperatures ranging from minus 
2.5 to no degrees Fahrenheit. Without the aid of a camera, she must rely on her trusty 
spotting scope and a well-trained eye, given her extensive observing and banding 
experience. She also has the company of Bruce di Labio, one of North America's top 
birders, who is coordinating her search for subject birds. Bruce's professional 
speciality is finding rarities, often at great distances and under difficult conditions ~ 
Brenda has stories to tell! 

On November 19, with the exhibition as a backdrop, Brenda will share the 
highlights and pitfalls of the art of birding. She will also pay tribute to the life and 
times of her mentor and late companion, renowned arctic explorer Tom Manning, 
whose inspiration and encouragement led her to this unique challenge. 

Join us at the Museum for an entertaining and informative look at the nature of 
traditional wildlife art and the perils of pursuing rare birds. Support the Museum's 

work while you enjoy fine wine, divine desserts and a special preview of this most 
amazing opus. 


Friday/ November ig y 1999 
Reception at 7 ~ Slide presentation at 8 
Tickets $30 ~ $25 for members 
Available in advance only 

FOBM ~ Raina's Northside Plaza, 215 Sanders St., Kemptville 
Phone: (613) 258-3415 Fax: (613) 258-0864 E-mail: eobm@istar.ca 













